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The new Presbyterian bookstore in Charlotte, N. C., is now opening for service 
in the most populous Presbyterian area of the South. Mrs. Lex Kluttz (left) is the 
manager. 
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Letters to the Editors 





King Article Draws Mixed Reaction 





“Only One Topic?” 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

. Like many other “eager beavers” 
today you seem to have only one topic, 
to wit, complete integration. We have not 
enough Presbyterian theologians to write 
about Bible lessons, so you have to pub- 
lish a two-page article by a Baptist, Mar- 
tin Luther King (OuTLooK, Feb. 10). 

Please forget integration for a season 
and get to work on some of the following 
issues: 

(a) Defeat the bill for legalized horse 
racing and betting; 

(b) Work and continue to work to take 
beer and wine ads off radio and television; 

(c) Clean up the movies for the sake 
of our young people; ) 

(d) Suppress “off-color” comic 
and other “trash” publications. 

Where is the old fervor of the 1920s 
about the demon alcohol? Have we given 
up the fight to outlaw the sale of al- 


coholic beverages. .. ? 


books 


NAME. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

.. You have published an article by 
Martin King—which you certainly have 
a right to do. But if you subscribe to the 
statement: “I never intend to adjust my 
self to any qualities of an economic sys- 
tem which takes necessity from the masses 
and give luxuries to the classes,” then I 
don’t care to continue to read your paper. 





Know About the Assembly .. . 


Important issues to be con- 
sidered by the Charlotte Gen- 
eral Assembly (Apr. 24) are be- 
ing reported in these columns: 


Divorce and Remarriage 
(Feb. 24) 


COMING: 

Centennial Plans for 1961 

Christianity and Health 

The Lord’s Day 

Board and Agency Salaries 

Board Reserve Funds 

The 1958 Christian Rela- 
tions Report 

Mass Communications 

Book of Church Order 
Revision 

Montreat Policies 

Many Overtures 

—and many other important 
matters. 


Your best help in preparation 
for the Assembly— 


Careful reading each week of 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
We will keep you informed! 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, 


Such a statement if obviously directed 
at the United States of America, is unjust 
and untrue. If Mr. King doesn’t like our 
economic system and actually thinks it 
fits that description, then there is some- 
thing wrong with his outlook. I don’t think 
your own paper should give circulation to 
propaganda which is more usually found 
in Communist publications. 

PAUL Hvup«cINs. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Will you kindly send me a copy of the 
recent issue which contains the article 
by Martin L. King? I loaned my copy to 
a friend who misplaced it. The article is 
one of the finest on the subject I have 
seen for some time and I am interested in 
keeping it in my files... . 

BANKER. 
North Carolina. 


Flora Macdonald Trustee 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


A resolution passed by the Trustees of 
Flora Macdonald College on February 12 
states that legal action taken by myself 
and three fellow Board Members is, “dam- 
aging not only to Flora Macdonald but 
the entire program of higher education 
of the Synod of North Carolina.” It fur- 
ther states that our action is contrary 
to the expressed will of the controlling 
presbyteries and synod. (See page 14.) 

We do not agree. We believe that such 
legal action was necessary in view of our 
responsibility as trustees of the college 
and our position will be upheld by a re- 
view of the actions and events of the past 
three years as shown below. 

1. Beginning with the adoption by Syn- 
od, July 12-14, 1955, of the report of its 
Committee on Higher Education which 
included among its recommendations, 
“that the Synod of North Carolina es- 
tablish in the eastern section of the State 
a four-year coeducational college through 
the merger and consolidation of Flora 
Macdonald College, Peace College and 
Presbyterian Junior College.” 

2. Followed by the resolution of Fayette- 
ville Presbytery on July 26, “that the 
trustees of Flora Macdonald College .. . 
take all steps necessary ... to merge or 
consolidate ... with Peace College, and 
Presbyterian Junior College ... into a 
single corporation which shall establish 
and maintain a four-year coeducational 
college in the eastern section of North 
Carolina. . . .” Wilmington and Orange 
Presbyteries also passed similar resolu- 
tions. 

3. Subsequently, synod reaffirmed its 
desire and intent to consolidate or merge 
the three schools into one, to be located 
at Laurinburg, in votes on motions at the 
1956 and 1957 meetings of Synod. 

4. The First Presbyterian Church of 
Raleigh voted recently to maintain Peace 
College in Raleigh. And since the pre- 
ponderance of legal opinion is that the 
First Church holds legal title to Peace 
College property this action took priority 
over all other actions. 

5. The Peace Board of Trustees entered 
into an agreement of consolidation with 
the Consolidated College Board with defi- 
nite reservations on December 13, 1957. 


ishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks 
Sooke MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Chief among these reservations was one 
that provided that Peace College sha} 
continue operation in Raleigh. 

From a legal point of view, Peace’s 
stated intention to continue operation jp 
Raleigh precludes further action toward 
consolidation under the directive of synod. 
Any further action by the trustees of the 
other two institutions is not only meap- 
ingless but also serves to deepen the cop. 
fusion which now exists about the future 
of the two schools. 

As a trustee I am obligated to act in 
what I feel to be the best interests of 
Flora Macdonald College. Since the events 
and developments outlined above haye 
brought the efforts toward consolidation 
to an impasse, common sense dictates that 
a reappraisal of the situation should be 
made. Such an examination would revea] 
several promising developments. on which 
a new course can be chartered. A course 
which would be much more desirable than 
that which has led to the present situa- 
tion. 

Recently, Flora Macdonald College re- 
ceived an offer of financial assistance from 
the Scottish College Foundation which 
would supply annually twice the funds 
being contributed by synod for a five-year 
period and provide at least one-half mil- 
lion dollars for endowment at the end of 
that time. If that offer were accepted, 
FMC would have approximately $100,000 
annually in addition to tuitional income. 
At the end of the five years its endowment 
would be well over a million dollars. 

The retention of Peace and Flora Mac- 
donald would be in keeping with the effort 
to provide more opportunity for college 
attendance to meet the large increase in 
student population which confronts our 
colleges, beginning in 1960-61. There is 
no reason why the Presbyterian Church 
should not proceed with its effort to es- 
tablish a new four-year coeducational col- 
lege. It will be needed. Effort in that 
direction would receive far more financial 
support than the Consolidated College has 
received since it would not involve the 
destruction of two institutions which have 
served a splendid purpose and are loved 
and cherished by many who have refused 
to have a part in their disestablishment. 

C. T. JoHNSON, Sr., M.D. 

Member of Board of Trustees 

of Flora Macdonald College 
Red Springs, N. C. 


At McCormick 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Twenty-Eighth Summer Conference 
for Ministers will be held on the campus 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 28-Aug. 1. The conference 
preacher for the evening convocations will 
be Theodore A. Gill, editor of The Chris- 
tian Century. President Arthur R. McKay 
of McCormick Seminary, will give the 
morning Bible expositions. One feature 
of the conference will be a workshop in 
preaching conducted by a staff of four 
instructors in speech and homiletics. Six 
members of the seminary faculty will offer 
lectures through the week in fields of 
special interest to ministers. Afternoon 
round-table discussions will complete @ 
week full of opportunity for inspiration 
and instruction. 

PAUL E. DAVIES, 
Director, Summer Conference. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
* * * 


SOMEONE SAID IT: When God meas- 
ures men, he puts the tape around the 
heart, not the head. 


Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER of the National 
Fire Protection Association, Horatio 
Bond, says there would be considerably 
fewer church fires if more architects could 
be convinced that “really adequate” pro- 
tection is a necessity and not a “frill.” 
... HIGH SCHOOL BACCALAUREATE Sserv- 
ices in Marshall County, W. Va., from 
now on will be optional for graduating 
seniors who will be excused if they pre- 
sent a request signed by their parents. 
The rule was made because of difficulties 
last year when 22 Roman Catholic stu- 
dents were forbidden by their priest to 
attend the service held in a Protestant 
Church. .. . THE EFFORT to require daily 
Bible reading in all Michigan public 
schools was killed by a Senate committee. 
... THE LATE H. Paut Dovuc.ass, pio- 
neer religious researcher, will be honored 
by establishment of an annual lectureship 
by the Religious Research Fellowship and 
the Bureau of Research and Survey of 
the National Council of Churches. . 

M. B. CoLiins, former superintendent of 
Georgia public schools, asked recently 
whether, if Protestants really believed in 
separation of church and state, ““Wouldn’t 
we pay taxes on our churches?” Claim- 
ing tax exemption, he said, churches are 
indirectly receiving subsidies from the 
state... . THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY opposes the continuance of “special 
privileges” to Roman Catholic churches 
in Malta, in the event that this island is 
constitutionally integrated in the United 
Kingdom. “Anglicans and others in 
Malta,” he said, “have often and griev- 
ously suffered denials of their proper 
liberties” in the preponderantly Catholic 
territory. . . . THE GENERAL CoUNCIL 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has urged that its denomination be more 
closely integrated with the Magyar Synod 
that has a large Hungarian-speaking 
membership. . . . A RECORD NUMBER of 
American daily newspapers are now ac- 
cepting alcoholic beverage advertising, 
according to the Methodist Board of 
Temperance. Five years ago 26% of the 
dailies refused such advertising; now 
only 12% do. . . . ADHERENTs of the 
Communist-sponsored Patriotic Associa- 
tion of Chinese Catholics have defied the 
Vatican by electing their own “bishop” 
for the Diocese of Chengtu in Szechuen. 











FIRE AT CHAPEL HILL—Fire destroyed the 
Presbyterian Church at Chapel Hill, N. C., 


seat of the University of North Carolina, 
Feb, 21. 


OPENING NEARS FOR BOOKSTORE 
SERVING CHARLOTTE, N.C., AREA 


Extensive plans are being made for store at Montreat, N. C., is the manager 
the opening of the new Presbyterian of the new store in Charlotte. She has 
bookstore in Charlotte, N. C., during the announced the following schedule for the 
week of March 3. A general invitation opening week: 
has been extended to the public to join in Monday, 8-10 p.m., Reception for the 
the celebration but special groups are general public. 
being invited at particular times. Tuesday, 7-9 p.m., Open house for lead- 

Presbyterians within a 100-mile radius ers of Men’s Work, Sunday School 
of Charlotte have been extended invita- superintendents, adult work leaders. 
tions to visit the store that will, in the Wednesday, 3-5 p.m. Tea for women of 
future, be their nearest point of contact churches outside Charlotte. 7-9 p.m., 
for many books and supplies. Mail or- Open house for women from the Char- 
ders, however, will continue to be filled lotte churches. 
from the Richmond store, although some Thursday, 7-9 p.m., Families with chil- 
emergency needs will be met, where pos- dren and church workers with children. 
sible, in Charlotte. Friday, 7-9 p.m., High school and col- 

Other stores serving the Presbyterian, lege young people and their leaders. 
U. a nga py gm Education are For all these events, the appropriate 
™ The yo aa eo staff people in the education program of 

e Charlotte location is regarded as “eg A bl qb 
a choice one, near the business center of ‘°° eneral Assembly will be present. 
: ’ Most of these will come from the Board 
the city, actos the Prep te popeter of Christian Education but on Wednes- 
department stores, with additional space day there will be representatives of the 
that in time is expected to become avail- Bos ot of Genes Gal oe ip eng 
abe for expansion. the Women of the Synod of North Caro- 
, lina. 
Opening Schedule, March 3-7 Leading up to and during the week 

Mrs. Lex Kluttz who has been super- Miss B. Lewis, of the field program, will 
visor of retail sales in the Richmond, speak 16 times in various Charlotte 
Va., store and manager of the summer churches. 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN CHALLENGED 
TO JOIN IN UNITED EFFORTS 


New York (RNS)—Some 3,000 Pres- Union Theological Seminary here, de- 
byterian men were urged here to join in clared that such action along interde- 
an all-out, all-Protestant laymen’s cam- nominational lines would result in a 
paign for united action on the common Protestant “revolution” that would 
responsibilities of all Christians. change the face of the world. 

President Henry P. Van Dusen, of He addressed an Eastern Area regional 
meeting of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men, laymen’s organization of 





To Subscribers: the Presbyterian Church, USA. 
YES Other speakers included Eugene Car- 
hick son Blake of Philadelphia, the General 
we got your $5 check. Assembly’s Stated Clerk; Charles T. 
; Leber of New York, general secretary of 
Unfortunately, our last large mail- ; ™ taatients Baal af Forel = 
ing of subscription notices went out the denominations boar e1g 
without acknowledgment of a large Missions; and Hermann N. Morse of 
number of recent payments received New York, general secretary of its Board 
here. of National Missions. 
There is no need to be concerned : 
or to feel that your payment has not A New Reformation 
been credited—unless you get an- 
other notice! We regret any incon- Dr. Van Dusen told the delegates, 
venience caused you. “We are face to face with something 
—Outlook Circulation Office. quietly at work which deserves to be 








called a Protestant revolution, a new 











Protestant Reformation, related to the 
demands upon Christ’s churches in this 
day.” 

He urged the delegates to “join with 
laymen and lay bodies of other denom- 
inations in united fellowship, united 
thought, united planning and, above all, 
united action.” 

The seminary president suggested that 
churches and laymen cooperate in estab- 
lishing in every community interdenom- 
inational guilds of Christian lawyers, 
physicians, bankers, teachers, industrial- 
ists and men in other occupations. Men 
in such groups, he said, could “face and 
think through together the ethical prob- 
lems and perplexities, the Christian tasks 
and opportunities in each profession.” 

Another step in the “revolution” urged 
by Dr. Van Dusen is the creation of city- 
wide organizations of Christian laymen 
to resolve issues that “defy Christian 
standards and cry for Christian judgment 
and action.” He cited such issues as 
political corruption, racial tensions, in- 
dustrial-labor conflict, housing and juve- 
nile delinquency. 


ANY QUE 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: W. Arnold 
Pate, Third church, Richmond, Va.; Ben L. 
Rose, Union Seminary faculty, Va.; and Hun- 
ter B. Blakely, Presbyterian, U. S., head of 
Higher Education. 


COVENANT IN BLOOD 
Please explain the statement of Christ 
at the Last Supper: This cup is the 
New Covenant in my Blood. 


Pate: I believe that could be ex 
plained in part by a paraphrase, by say- 
ing, This cup represents the new covenant 
sealed by my blood, which will be poured 
out for you. This, of course, has to do 
with the sacrifice of Christ on the cross 
and the covenant and sacrifice refers to 
the time when the sacrificial blood was 
dashed upon the altar in the Old Testa- 
ment today. 

MOopERATOR: 
enant suggests 
about that? 
The old covenant referred to 
was the covenant which was mediated by 
Moses at Sinai. This is made perfectly 
clear in Hebrews 8:8, ichold the day 
shall come, saith the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, mot according to the covenant 
which I made with their fathers when I 
took them by the hand and led them out 
of the land of Egypt.” The covenant, 
which has been made in and mediated 
by Christ, is in the place of the Sinaitic 
covenant, but is not in place, however, of 
the Abrahamic covenant, 
everlasting covenant. 


4 


To speak of a new cov- 
an old covenant. What 


Rose: 


which is an 


Conditional Loyalty 


Dr. Blake told the laymen that they 
have an “absolute and ultimate loyalty 
to God and a “conditional” loyalty to 
the church, state and family. 

“The history of the church reveals 
that it is too much involved in the sins 
of the world to demand the unqualified 
and unconditional loyalty of man,” he 
said. “The message of our church is 
that man’s loyalty belongs to Ged alone.” 

He warned that men must not confuse 
the church with such social institutions as 
political parties or service clubs. He 
urged that the church be thought of more 
in the context of family and nation. 

“One of our problems is that preachers 
and theologians tend to speak of the 
church in such unique terms that laymen 
continue to think of it as a voluntary 
club,” he said. “They are not at all 
impressed by concepts such as ‘people of 
God’ and ‘God’s instrument of salvation 
for men and nations.”*” 

Dr. Leber asked the laymen what they 
were doing to eliminate the “madness of 


STIONS? 


Moperator: I think you had better 
explain what you mean by the Abrahamic 
covenant. 

Rose: God entered into a covenant 
with Abraham which was an everlasting 
covenant. In Galatians 3:29 Paul says, 
“Tf we be Christ’s then we are Abraham’s 
seed,” and Peter on the Day of Pentecost 
says, ‘““The promise (What promise? The 
promise God made to Abraham) is unto 
you and to your children.” That was the 
covenant of grace and an everlasting 
covenant. This covenant which Moses 
mediated at Sinai was, shall we say, a 
temporary covenant, which was replaced 
by Christ’s covenant, which becomes an 
everlasting covenant. 


JESUS’ RESPONSE 


Why was Jesus so short with the 
Syrophonecian woman who came to 
ask help for her daughter? 


BLAKELY: We know that Jesus had 
sympathy for everyone. The Syrophone- 
cian woman Gentile, a Greek- 
speaking person from the region of Tyre 
and Sidon, who came asking that Jesus 
heal her little daughter. He said to her 
that he was sent to the lost children of 
Israel and asked if it was right to take 
the bread and give it to the dogs. She 
made a marvelous reply: ‘The little 
dogs under the table pick up the crumbs 
that drop from the children’s hands.” It 
is thought that Jesus perhaps was trying 
her faith, that he was also teaching his 
disciples that God would have mercy on 
Gentiles as well as Jews. We know that 
Jesus’ mission was to all people regard- 
less of race, class or condition. 


Was a 


nationalism and particularly the sense of 
superiority of nationalism in America,” 

“What have you done as Christian men 
to convert Communists to Christ?” he 
also asked. “What have you done about 
Communism more than just hating it?” 

He stressed the need for humility, gen- 
eral sacrifice and the “necessity to dis- 
card the myth that all things American 
are superior.” 


Officers Are Named 
For Women’s Board 


Mrs. Morrell DeReign, Caruthersville, 
Mo., is the new chairman of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Women’s Work. 
She was named to succeed Mrs. A. R. 
Craig of Rutherfordton, N. C., whose 
term on the Board expires in April. 

Other officers will be: Mrs. W. A, 
McCutchen, Birmingham, Ala., vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Paul K. Buckles, New- 
port News, Va., secretary. 


COMING MEETINGS 
Pittsburgh Assembly 


Plans are being made by the Pitts- 
burgh committee to take 1500 visiting 
Presbyterians on a two-hour sightseeing 
tour of the city on May 31 as one of 
the features of the Assembly program. 
Men’s groups in the Pittsburgh churches 
are being asked to provide the funds 
needed to charter 30 to 40 buses. 

Plans are being made for a dramatic 
procession to Syria Mosque for the actual 
consummation of the merger of the 
United and USA Presbyterian churches. 
USA commissioners will meet at the 
Bellefield church and United Presbyte- 
rians at the First U. P. Church. More 
than a thousand commissioners are ex- 
pected to be in the parade. 





Japan Next Summer 


For the first time since the 1950 con- 
vention in Toronto world leaders in 
Christian Education will gather this vear 
—at Aoyama Gakun University, Tokyo, 
Aug. 6-13. 

Two thousand hotel rooms—most of 
them air-conditioned—have been reserved 
for overseas guests. 

Any missionary in Japan is welcome 
to register for the convention. Evening 
popular meetings at the Tokyo Sports 
Arena will be open to the general public. 
Speakers from different continents will 
be featured at each one of the popular 
meetings. 

A resource book on the convention 
theme, “Jesus Christ, The Way, The 
Truth and The Life,” will be sent to each 
delegate in advance. It will contain data 
gathered from participating bodies all 
over the world. Both English and Jap- 
anese will be used throughout the pro 
gram. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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A Mohammedan Wife Was IIl 


By ELEANOR T. CALVERLEY, M.D. 


Avisha, called Mother of Muhammed, 
was one of the patients whose illness was 
of a psychosomatic nature. A call had 
come for me to visit her. As I drove to 
her house I was remembering Ayisha as 
she had looked when last I had seen her 
while calling at the house of one of my 
neighbors. I pictured her as a heavy, 
jolly woman with a florid face. I re- 
membered how she had kept fellow-guests 
in gales of laughter by her wit, bordering 
on the risque. I was told that her hus- 
band, who was rich, owed his prosperity 
to Avisha’s business ability. He had been 
poor until after he married her. She was 
his only wife and the mother of all his 
children. 


A Carved Door 


The portal before which I parked the 
hospital’s Ford had the most elaborately 
carved door in the neighborhood. The 
courtyard into which I entered was a 
large one in which several children were 
playing. I was met by a slave girl who 
took my medical bag and escorted me 
to a large recom, carpeted luxuriously 
with Persian rugs. There the patient was 
lying on her pallet. After I had seated 
myself beside Ayisha I looked at her 
face. It was pale, with a listless expres- 
sion, and her eyes were red from weeping. 
I could hardly believe that this was the 
same woman who had entertained her 
listeners with such gusto. What could 
be the matter with her? Avisha gave me 
little help for the diagnosis when I ques- 
tioned her. She had no appetite, she said, 
and was unable to digest her food. The 
slave girl stood by while I made my ex- 
amination, but as I put my stethoscope 
back into my bag Ayisha sent her away. 
Drawing my face down close to her own 
she whispered : 

“Haven't you heard, Khatoon? The 
father of Muhammed has taken a young 
wife. Right now she is sitting there 
across the court, in her bridal chamber.” 

As a medical student I had been taught 
to search for the cause of illness and 
then, if possible, remove it. In Ayisha’s 
case I had found the cause; but its re- 
moval was something I could not accom- 
plish. I could only write a prescription 
and give directions concerning diet. The 
cause of the illness, sitting there in her 
room across the court, I could not remove. 


A Weeping Patient 

For a month I continued Ayisha’s 
treatment, calling once a week and al- 
Ways finding my patient weeping on her 
bed. Before the last visit I was wonder- 
ing whether she would wish me to con- 
tinue coming. To my surprise Ayisha 
DR. CALVERLEY is one of the first woman 


doctors to go to Arabia from America as a 
Missionary. 


MARCH 3, 1958 


met me as I entered the court. She was 
looking well and happy. 

“You haven’t heard?” she responded 
to my surprise. “The room, over there, 
is now empty. Abu Muhammed has di- 
vorced the girl and sent her away!” 

As I drove home that day I had plenty 
of food for thought. In all the world, 
I believed, there were no interpersonal 
relationships as difficult as those to which 
polygamous families must adjust. The 
poor young bride, in this case sharing the 
home and the husband of a woman who 
hated her, must have been very unhappy 
indeed. She had not chosen Ayisha’s hus- 
band; no doubt she was glad to leave 
and go home. No disgrace was associated 
with divorce; and perhaps her parents 
could arrange for a subsequent alliance 


in a home where she would be her hus- 
band’s only wife. As for Abu Muham- 
med, so far as I knew, the recent up- 
heaval in his household had caused no 
physical symptoms in him. But one 
might safely say, in understatement, that 
the weeks since his second marriage must 
have been far from enjoyable. For him, 
I imagined, the future policy of choice, 
at least while Ayisha lived, might be 
that of monogamy.—From My Arabian 
Days and Nights, just published by Thos. 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. Used by 
permission, 





A tourist to Arabian ports on the 
Persian Gulf was once asked, ‘’What 
did you think of Arab women?” 

“| never saw any,”’ he answered. 

All he had seen were black ghostlike 
figures, without any visible faces, mov- 
ing silently through the narrow streets. 
—Eleanor T. Calverley in My Arabian 
Days and Nights. 











THE MODERATORS REMEMBER 


Turbulence of 1947 


By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


One of a series in which former Mod- 
erators of Presbyterian General Assem- 
blies have been asked to write about 
some cf the memories of their Modera- 
torial Year. 


WAS HONORED by the Assembly 

of 1947 in being elected as Modera- 
tor. The meeting was in Montreat. Such 
a position is both a privilege and a re- 
sponsibility any year. In that year par- 
ticularly the responsibility involved left 
me with little time to bask in the honors 
attached. The year was turbulent with 
agitation and difficulties centering in the 
question of our continuance in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. So serious did 
the feeling become that I was urged by 
some and advised by others to seek a 
called meeting of the Assembly. This 
would have been an unprecedented action 
in cur Assembly and there was room for 
doubt that it would be effective in allay- 
ing our troubles. I finally requested a 
meeting of an equal number from the 
opposing points of view. Certain leaders 
on the two sides nominated their repre- 
sentatives and I requested the two groups 
—about twenty in all—to meet with me 
in Atlanta for a day’s session. It proved 
helpful, not particularly in convincing 
either group, but in an agreement which 
was reached and put in written form, 
calling on the ministers and churches to 
give their attention to work and pray for 
the harmony of the church and the guid- 


DR. CUNNINGHAM, now executive direc- 
tor of the Presbyterian Foundation, Inc. 
(U.S.), Charlotte, N.C.. was formerly pres- 
ident of Davidson College. 


ance of God’s Spirit in the question to be 
considered. 

One of the high points in the year was 
the opportunity to represent our church 
in Mexico City for the organization of 
the Presbyterian Assembly of Mexico. 
Our church and the USA Church joined 
in our counsel to the new Assembly as it 
organized itself an independent unit. This 
action was the fruition of some seventy- 
five years’ work on the part of the USA 
Church and some seventy-two years on 
the part of our Assembly. 

A disappointment and an embarrass- 
ment which I have not forgotten was an 
engagement I was compelled to miss in 
Dallas, Texas. It was to be an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the laymen of the 
Synod of Texas at a great dinner which 
had been arranged. When the date came, 
I flew to Atlanta, there expecting to make 
my connection direct to Dallas. On ac- 
count of the very heavy fog, it took some 
two or three hours to land. Finally, when 
we were on the ground, I was told that 
there was no possibility of my getting to 
Dallas in time for the engagement even 
though I should go by way of New Or- 
leans. I had finally to call by phone 
indicating my dilemma and to turn back 
to Davidson. 

During the year I received a good many 
anonymous letters. Some of them were 
kindly, some were critical, some were 
nonsensical. I have been told by one of 
my friends who succeeded me in this 
office several years later that during his 
year he established a file entitled “Nuts.” 
I kept my file but I did not choose so 
appropriate a title for it. 








Those Dead Sea Scrolls 


By FRANK MOORE CROSS, Jr. 


Scheduled for early publication by Doubleday & Co., New York, is The Ancient Library 
of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies by Dr. Cross, one of the eight scholars on an 


international team at the center of the investigation. 


Cormick Seminary. 


He is from the faculty of Mc- 


Publishers call the book, ‘“The most complete and up-to-date 


study of the scroll material yet published.’ The excerpts below are selected from the 
chapters, ‘“The Essenes, the People of the Scrolls,““ and ‘“The Essenes and the Primi- 


tive Church.” 


. . . The reconstruction of the history 
and life of the Essenes is a tedious task; 
but the product of these historical labors 
is well worth the effort. These little- 
known Essenes have proved to be ex- 
ceedingly important for our understand- 
ing of early Judaism and Christianity, 
supplying a lost chapter in the develop- 
ment and transmission of the Judaeo- 
Christian heritage. 

* * 


Khirbet Quamran proved to be the 
hub of a Hellenistic-Roman occupation 
spreading nearly two miles north along 
the cliffs, and some two miles south to 
the agricultural complex at ’n Fe khah. 
The people of this broad settlement lived 
in caves, tents, and rarely solid construc- 
tions, but shared pottery made in a com- 
mon kiln, read common biblical and sec- 
tarian scrolls, operated a common irri- 
gation system, and, as we shall see, de- 
pended on common stores of food and 
water furnished by the installations of 
the community center. 

The caves bearing manuscripts and 
identical pottery also radiate out from 
the center northward and southward; 
Five of the productive caves, including 
that containing the remains of an enor- 
mous library, lie cut into the south edge 
of the terrace supporting the settlement, 
hardly more than a stone’s throw from 
the central building complex. 


x ok x 
The desert settlement continued to 
thrive, without apparent interruption, 


through the years of Jesus’ ministry and 
the turbulent days of the Roman procura- 
tors in Judaea, until the dark days of 
the first Jewish revolt against Rome (A.p. 
66-70). The community buildings of 
Quamran were destroyed under armed 
attack during the Jewish Revolt. 
* * * 


Vespasian in 68 A.D. 

Most of the population fled before the 
Romans; in any case Vespasian subju- 
gated Jericho, leaving troops behind to 
garrison the territory. In an interesting 
aside Josephus tells us that Vespasian 
investigated the Dead Sea and tested its 
strange powers of buoyancy by throwing 
bound prisoners into the sea to see if they 
would sink or float. 

The center at Quamrin was destroyed, 
no doubt, by a contingent of Vespasian’s 
troops in the early summer of 68. The 
coins from the coastal cities dated 67/68, 
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including an (undated) coin of Ascalon 
stamped with the Roman numeral X, 
countermark of the paymaster of the 
Tenth Legion, are grim confirmation. 

Whether the Essenes in whole or in 
part fled their settlement with the ap- 
proach of the Romans, or were trapped 
in Qumran and slaughtered, we cannot 
know with certainty. At all events the 
Essenes were prevented from carrying 
away their manuscripts, with the result 
that their library, abandoned in nearby 
caves, survived. Ironically, had the com- 
munity survived, the manuscripts no 
doubt would have perished. 

* * * 


One rather curious, isolated find calls 
for special mention, In many open areas 
of the settlement, especially in the court 
to the north of the western quarter, and 
in the esplanade to the south of the set- 
tlement, the excavators came upon burials 
of animal bones. The condition of the 
bones certified that the animals had been 
slaughtered and eaten: sheep, goats, 
cattle. The burials were not a means of 
sanitary garbage disposal. The burials 
are inside the community enclosure; the 
bones were neatly placed in jars, or be- 
tween large shards of jars, and were 
carefully buried individually in a large 
number of deposits. Certainly the bones 
are the remains of the sacramental feasts 
of the community. They raise acutely, 
moreover, the question as to whether the 
Essenes carried on a sacrificial cultus at 
Qumran. . 

All these details dredged up by spade 
and trowel admirably illustrate the life 
of the community of which we read in 
classical texts dealing with the Essenes 
and in the scrolls themselves. .. . 

* 6 @ 


Apocalyptic Influence 

The early church . . . was not the child 
of a single parent. Her lineage must also 
be traced historically to those sectarian 
Jewish communities whose life and cult 
provided the “setting in life” for apoc- 
alypticism. The language of the early 
Christian community, including that of 
the sayings attributed to Jesus, is shot 
through with the terminology of the Jew- 
ish apocalyptic; and the early church 
conceived itself to be precisely an escha- 
tological community. We do well, there- 
fore, if we are to understand these mo- 
tives in her structure and thought, to 
discover the faith and forms of the 


apocalyptic communities which preceded 
Christianity. 


The Essenes prove to be the bearers, 
and in no small part the producers, of 
the apocalyptic tradition of Judaism. As 
we have seen, an extraordinarily rich and 
extensive apocalyptic literature appears 
in the Essene library of Qumran. Cycles 
of Enoch literature, Testaments literature, 
Daniel literature, pseudo-Jeremianic lit- 
erature, and pseudo-Mosaic literature, as 
well as a score of apocalyptic types hith- 
erto unknown, have proved to be at home 
among the Essenes of Qumran, and 
hence, presumably, among the Essene 
cells of Palestine generally. No doubt 
Essene editions of certain apocalyptic 
works are based on sources composed in 
the Hasidic “congregations” or like com- 
munities of the Maccabean or late pre- 
Maccabean era. . . . There can be no 
question here of isolated apocalyptists 
composing spontaneous works reflecting 
merely private or individual idiosyn- 
crasies of doctrine or calendar. These 
works are molded by a common tradition, 
forged within the life of a continuing 
community with more or less separatist 
tendencies. That is to say, much of the 
apocalyptic literature found at Qumran 
originates in Essene or proto-Essene (pre- 
sumably Hasidic) communities and ex- 
presses not only their common specula- 
tive interests, but their common “escha- 
tological existence” as a community. 

In some sense the primitive church is 
the continuation of this communal and 
apocalyptic tradition. It is not merely 
by chance that so much of the surviving 
literature of apocalyptic affinities was 
suppressed in normative Jewish circles 
and survived almost solely in a Christian 
milieu. And it is most significant that 
the literary genres featured in the “Qum- 
ran” apocalyptic remained living literary 
forms in the Jewish-Christian commu- 
nity at the same time they were dying 
in Judaism at large. The direct use of 
Essene or proto-Essene materials in 
Christian compositions, and, indeed, the 
publication of Christian compilation of 
Essene or proto-Essene sources can now 
be documented impressively. 





The task of editing these documents 
from Qumran and from parallel finds in 
the Judaean desert is no more than well 
begun. Only the publication of the scrolls 
of Cave | is near completion. . . . While 
some fragments from Cave IV have had 
preliminary publication from time to time, 
a number of years will pass before the 
extensive remains from the cave can be 
fully and definitively published. Not only 
are there some thousands of small scraps 
from Cave IV yet to be identified, but as 
recently as the summer of 1956 new lots 
of large fragments were still being pur- 
chased from tribemen. As for the newly 
found manuscripts of Cave XI, the labor 
of their edition has not commenced. They 
live in the Palestine Archaeclogical Mu- 
seum awaiting final arrangements for pur- 
chase, still encrusted in the filth from 
which they were dug. 
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How to Do it as Families 


By ANNA L. and EDWARD W. GEBHARD 


“OQ yes, we think family worship is a 
good thing, but how can we—” 
~ Finish the sentence with any of the 
perplexities you have faced as you have 
sought to guide the spiritual nurture of 
your children. Whatever your conclusion 
to the question, you will be expressing a 
problem that you share with thousands 
of other parents who are concerned about 
the moral and spiritual atmosphere of 
their home. ‘“‘How can we open our home 
to God?” is the concern of every Chris- 
tian parent.... 


Some Discoveries 


We have not found all the answers. 
But in our exploring we have made some 
discoveries that have led us to an aware- 
ness of the Presence in our home... . 

First, we have found that it is good for 
our family to spend a few moments each 
day in worship together, thinking and 
talking about the values that matter most 
tous. These moments together have been 
enjoyable, stimulating, and enriching, 
uniting us and giving us a sense of 
purpose and direction. 

Also we have found that as children 
grow older and enter into wider social 
relationships, parents cannot abdicate 
their responsibility for the moral and 


spiritual nurture of their children to the 
school, the community, or even the church, 
without also abdicating one of the high 
privileges of parenthood. 

Juniors and youth are continually 
searching for meanings. They are form- 
ing the habits, developing the attitudes, 
and experimenting with the ideas out of 
which they are fashioning their life 
philosophies. These are the years during 
which they will either find rich meaning 
and motivating power in spiritual values, 
or they will discard Christian concepts 
as being irrelevant to the hardfisted busi- 
ness of daily living... . 


No Rigid Pattern 


In our family worship we follow no 
rigid pattern of either time or material. 
Our most relaxed meal is the dinner hour, 
and we try to set aside a few moments of 
worship before the table is cleared. But 
occasionally our table conversation dur- 
ing the meal brings us to grips with the 
values that are important to us as a fam- 
ily, and at such times our daily concerns 
blend into worship. “Let’s talk about 
it” is a familiar byword in our home.— 
From Our Family Worships at Home. 
Copyright 1958 by Abingdon Press, and 
used by permission. 


William Barclay asks a question: 


CAN WE BE CHRISTIAN? 


When membership of a trade union, a 
trade association, a business society, de- 
mands conduct and action and practice 
which are not Christian, what is a Chris- 
tian to do? It is very doubtful in a 
world of restricted practices, limitations 
of effort, the search for the maximum pay 
for the minimum activity, a Christian doc- 
trine of work can be carried out at all. 
Is trade to come first, or is Christ to come 
first? Are the demands of membership 
of the trade association to come first, 
or are the demands of membership of the 
church to come first? Are the principles 
of worldly business to come first, or are 
the principles of Christ to come first? 
The question in Thyatira [Rev. 2:18] is 
curiously modern. There are thousands 
of men and women today who are either 
facing or evading the very same choice 
as confronted the Christians of Thyatira 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

And the interesting thing about the 
situation at Thyatira is that the threat 
to the church did not come from outside 
the church. It was not the threat of per- 
secution; it did not come from the pano- 
ply of heathen worship; it did not come 
from the state insistence on Caesar wor- 
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ship. It came from inside the church; 
it came from those within the church who 
proposed to face the world with the most 
dangerous of all doctrines, a doctrine of 
compromise.—From Letters to the Seven 
Churches, just published by Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Used by permis- 


sion. 


1 BELIEVE. By Gerald L. Kennedy. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn. 94 pp., $1.25. 

Those who know Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy of the Methodist Church through 
his writings and otherwise will be pre- 
pared for the stimulating level of think- 
ing and writing which he displays in 
this little book. It is the first in a series 
of eight books to be published by Abing- 
don on the theme, “Know Your Faith.” 
The standard it sets is a high one. It 
is one man’s personal testimony, given 
in non-theological language easily un- 
derstood by the layman, as to his own 
experience in the Christian faith. 

The author begins where he says all 
adventure and achievement must begin— 
with faith in God. This faith includes be- 
lief, to be sure, but moves on for its com- 
pletion to experience, The themes treated 
here are by no means new ones, but 
they are attired in new dress and treated 
in fresh and provocative fashion. The 
writer possesses to an uncommon degree 
the capacity for stating the ancient truths 
of Christian experience in pungent and 
pithy manner. Again and again sentences 
rise right off the page to arrest and in- 
trigue one’s thought—sentences like these, 
for example: ‘In the long run, nothing 
is quite so boring as sin.” “How ter- 
rible is old age when it comes to the 
sinner, and how beautiful it is to the 
saint.” “We begin to be saved when we 
start to share the longings and misery of 
other men, in the name of our Lord.” 
“Just as it is impossible to be an Ameri- 
can without America, I believe it is im- 
possible to be a Christian without the 
church.” 

Here the reader will find grist for the 
mind and food for the soul. It is the 
sort of writing that is excellent for de- 
votional purposes. 

Tuomas W. MacLean. 
Charlotte, N, C. 


x * * 
THE ONLY worthwhile prize of victory 


is the power to forgive and to guide.— 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
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CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN. By Nels 
F. S. Ferré. Harper & Bros., New York. 253 
pp., $3.75. 

This volume, presenting in final form 
material offered as the Louisville Sem- 
inary Centennial Lectures, is appropri- 
ately titled; for it is not primarily 
speculative Christology, but evangelical 
witness. Methodologically, Ferré asserts, 
one must begin with that in terms of 
which all else is to be judged. Namely, 
one may not begin with our experience of 
Christ, nor with history (either as it 
appears in the Bible, or in the Councils), 
but rather with Jesus Christ as Agape, in 
terms of whom our experience, history, 
Scripture, and councils are to be judged. 

The two high points of the book are 
Ferré’s discussion of the person of Jesus 
Christ and his concluding chapter, which 
can best be described as a rhapsody on 
the theme of Christ as Creator and Con- 
summator. Between the two lie a treat- 
ment of the Atonement, which I found 
unclear and felt to be marred by a long 
allegory on the physiological function 
of blood; and the chapter whose heading 
is the title for the book, which is simply 
the explication of his doctrine of the per- 
son of Jesus Christ as redeemer. 

It is evident that any twentieth-century 
doctrine of the person of Christ must 
reckon seriously with anxiety, ambiva- 
lence, and growth as characteristics of 
genuine humanity; and must insist on the 
essential unity of self-consciousness. 
Ferré has attempted to do both, and, in 
my judgment, has presented a promising 
thesis for further development. (Those 
dissatisfied with the first discussion of 
the Virgin Birth are implored to read all 
four passages specified in the index under 
this heading!) 

Ferré appears to say that the church 
is the Spirit (not that the Spirit is the 
church, but rather by way of analogy to 
the Johannine assertion that “the Word 
was God”). 

One is grateful, as always, for the 
fervor of Ferré’s devotion to Jesus Christ 
as Lord and for his insistence on love 
as the core of deity. 

Stuart D. Currie. 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR ACQUAINTANCE AND COOPERATION 


THE GIFT OF CONVERSION. By Erik 
Routley. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
114 pp., $2.50. 

“The Gift of Conversion” is a book 
in which the reader must keep in mind 
not only what the author has written, but 
also what he has not written. Dr. Erik 
Routley, the author, is chaplain of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. His English back- 
ground, and presumably his Anglican 
antecedents, are implicit in his thought. 

Much of Routley’s thesis is thought- 
provoking and stimulating. He is con- 
vinced that Protestantism has built a 
myth of conversion and sets himself to 
ascertaining the true categories by which 
it operates. Using Tillich’s concept of 
anxiety, he points out that the basis of 
anxiety for modern man is the fear of 
meaninglessness. He shows that conver- 
sion basically means to stop, turn, and 
attend. This he illustrates by an example 
from his own student life, and from se- 
lected portions of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. His basic contention is that 
conversion is the movement of Being from 
mastery by the Law to mastery of the 
Law. In his exposition, he insists that 
Grace is operative in the Old as in the 
New Testament. In conversion, a man’s 
essential Being is brought from anxiety 
to peace and to the possession of the 
courage necessary for the decisions which 
a free man must constantly make. He 
believes that this freedom of Being is so 
important that the preacher must guard 
against making his convert dependent on 
either the preacher or the Bible or even 
God himself. 

What Dr. Routley did not write is also 
important. It is evident that conversion 
for him exists only for the movement 
from Law to Grace, He knows nothing 
of that condition in which a man regards 
himself as apart from Law, and deliber- 
ately sets himself to break it. Because of 
this, it is well to assume that he writes 
in terms of ‘the decent chap, who tries 
to do his duty.” 

My own feeling is that a truer picture 
of conversion could have been given by 
the consideration of the words “repent,” 
“salvation,” “redemption” etc., in addi- 
tion to those which he does consider. I 
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would question his thesis that “primarily 
conversion is a matter of being, and only 
secondarily a matter of morals.” 

In spite of its limitations both in size 
and treatment, this book is worth reading, 
Several sections are stimulating to further 
thought, and offer possible clues to a clear 
understanding of conversion. 

ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHURCH: THE GIFTED AND THE 
RETARDED CHILD. By Chas. F. Kemp. Beth- 
any Press, St. Louis. 189 pp., $3.50. 

Anticipating a professional and tech- 
nical treatment of this subject, it was a 
delight to find it presented in so clear 
and direct a manner that a layman can 
readily understand and profit by its read- 
ing. The author admits that this is but an 
introduction to a much-neglected area of 
Christian education, but in breaking the 
ground, he presents a very real frontier 
to all! who are concerned with the pro- 
gram of the church being made available 
to every individual and being further 
projected to meet the needs of each indi- 
vidual. 

The gifted child and the retarded child 
are studied separately but under similar 
chapter headings: The Nature and Ex- 
tent of the Problem, The Historical Back- 
ground, The Psychology of the Group, 
The Religious Education of the Group, 
and The Guidance of the Group. The 
result is a logical and helpful study. 
Though the grace of God and the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit is assumed rather 
than discussed, the atmosphere of Chris- 
tian love and compassion and purpose is 
maintained amidst a realistic and per- 
tinent plea for these exceptional children. 

The gifted child is presented as a val- 
uable potential for the church, the com- 
munity, and the world. With Christian 
education geared to challenge his great 
capacity, there is hope for harnessing 
his power for Christ and the Kingdom 
of God. The retarded child is presented 
as a responsibility and opportunity for 
the church as well as for social and edu- 
cational groups. With Christian love and 
compassion concerned with his needs, 
there is hope for his realizing a fruitful 
achievement and experiencing a purpose 
for living. At this point there is helpful 
material for working with parents of such 
children. 

Ministers and Directors of Christian 
Education, as well as anyone concerned 
with the total educational ministry of 
the church, will find in this book real 
stimulation and challenge as another 
‘field white unto harvest” is opened. 

MarJorIE GERBER (Mrs. J. Cecil) 
LAWRENCE. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
* * x 


SOMEONE SAID IT: The thing you 

want to do is the measure of your 
weakness. The thing you do is the meas- 
ure of your strength. 
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NO ESCAPE FROM LIFE. By John Suther- 
land Bonnell. Harper & Bros., New York, 
215 pp., $3.75. 

This is a book I am especially happy 
tocommend, This unusual delight is due 
to my surprise. Frankly, I did not ex- 
pect ‘such solid treatment and so sane 
an approach on such a subject. Efforts 
to prescribe for “peace of mind” have 
left me sorely disappointed in the pres- 
ence of the real purpose of the grace of 
God. But this book delights the con- 
cerned soul who rejoices to see the re- 
sources of Scripture opened to the grow- 
ing needs of our generation. 

‘The experienced author has put into 
these pages a deep understanding of life, 
a strong faith in the specifics of God’s 
provisions and a compelling desire to be 
used in the communication of these pro- 
visions to the needy soul. His finely fur- 
nished mind is at the command of his 
shepherd heart. The alcoholic and the 
escapist, the bruised and the broken are 
his sheep. And he brings to his task a 
realism that includes optimism. He af- 
firms: 

“The laws of the physical universe are 
unchangeable. . . . These are fixed and 
permanent and will so remain until time 
shall be no more. But it is quite otherwise 
with human nature. The deeply ingrained 
prejudices of men and women, the pur- 
pose for which they live, their ambitions 
and loves and hates—all these can be al- 


tered, can be reversed, can be changed 
completely.” 


Faith is not only the acceptance of a 
fact; it is an holy expectancy in the face 
of a Factor. 

One is enheartened to find a sane ap- 
proach to faith healing and an inclusive 
understanding of evangelism. Of Faith 
Healing, Dr. Bonnell says: 


“IT believe that in the second half of 
the twentieth century one of the most 
important developments in both medicine 
and religion will be a recognition of the 
healing power of faith, combined with 
medical science. . . . Theory and practice 
vary, but the testimony is the same: Heal- 
ing often follows prayer and the act of 
faith. Why healings do not always come 
or why they do not always seem per- 
manent are questions impossible to an- 
swer. Yet we appear sometimes to ex- 
perience eternity impinging upon time, 
to see the spiritual become manifest in 
the material, and so believe that grace 
supersedes law.” 


One gets a glimpse of an encouraging 
doctrine of evangelism when one reads: 


“Salvation is a continuous process. It 
is not static. It is moving constantly 
forward. If this truth had been 
brought home more clearly to the con- 
sciences of tens of thousands of church 
members, we would not have on our 
church rolls so many static Christians. 
Christians would be so busy developing 
their own Christ-likeness that they 
wouldn’t have time to pass judgment on 
their fellows.” 

In the final chapter on, “Learning 
How to Live at One’s Best,” very valu- 
able practical suggestions are offered in 
the list of “Steps in Self-Improvement.” 
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While the book is more practical than 
profound, there are insights into the 
needs of the human personality and the 
adequacy of God’s provisions of grace 
which constitute a profundity all its own. 

Maybe some of the case histories are 
almost melodramatic. But the rebirth of 
a soul is never dull. Nor is the discovery 
that “as thy days, so shall thy strength 
be”’ ever ordinary. 

This is a book for every concerned 
soul. And it would be magnificent medi- 
cine for the unconcerned. If there is in 
one’s heart the desire to lend the helping 


Paul Blanshard says it . 


hand, here is a message about life and 


the decreed secrets of real success you 


cannot afford to miss. 
W. M. Boyce. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
eo * 

THE RELIGIOUS revival in our land 

is neither a boom nor a bust. It is a 
quest. A quest for better man-to-God and 
man-to-man relationships. The churches 
had something to do with getting it 
started, but they have even more to do 
with meeting the challenge-——Marcus 
BacH. 


Einstein Made a Comment 


One night in 1951, at the end of a 
crowded meeting in Princeton, a frail 
old gentleman with towering brow and 
white, bushy hair stood up in the au- 
dience and said: ‘I wish to express my 
gratitude to a man who is fighting the 
abuses of a powerful organization. We 
are grateful to him for his efforts.” For 
that one brief comment, Albert Einstein 
was hounded continuously in the Catho- 
lic press until his death. He did not 
waver in his view. In reply to a letter 
of violent protest from a Catholic devotee, 
he wrote: 

“I am convinced that some political 
and social activities and practices of the 
Catholic organizations are detrimental 
and even dangerous for the community 
as a whole, here and everywhere. I men- 


tion here only the fight against birth 
control at a time when overpopulation in 
various countries has become a serious 
threat to the health of people and a grave 
obstacle to any attempt to organize peace 
on this planet... . 

“Reading your letter I cannot help to 
doubt whether you have really studied 
Mr. Blanshard’s publications.” 

Einstein’s doubt has been verified in 
my own experience in hundreds of other 
instances. Probably nine-tenths of the 
hostile criticism I have received from 
Catholic correspondents has revealed by 
internal evidence that the writers had 
never read a line of this book—From 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
1958, just published by the Beacon Press. 
Used by permission, 
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EDITORIAL 


Tribute to Charlotte 


The opening of the new Presbyterian 
Book Store in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
is an event of far more significance than 
simply the establishment of another sales 
outlet. Actually it is a long overdue 
recognition of the strength and signifi- 
cance of this most populous Presbyterian 
area in the South. The achievements of 
the Synod of North Carolina, the notable 
record of Mecklenburg Presbytery, and 
the growth and vigor of the churches of 
Charlotte have long been recognized. 
There is probably not an area in the 
nation where civic leadership and in- 
fluence is more conspicuously Presbyte- 
rian than in the Charlotte area. 

It is no wonder then that Charlotte 
is preparing to welcome the new store 
with enthusiasm and support. The choice 
of Mrs. Lex Kluttz as the store’s manager 
is a natural selection that will be of 
great value. For many years her late 
husband was a highly-regarded leader in 
Y.M.C.A. and church affairs in the Char- 
lotte area and their personal and family 
contacts are numerous. In recent years 
she has rendered important service in 
the Richmond and Montreat stores. 

With the approaching meeting of the 
General Assembly in Charlotte in late 
April, the opening of the new store helps 
to direct the attention of the church-at- 
large to this important center and the 
thousands of devoted Presbyterians who 
are alert and eager for every good and 
progressive enterprise. 





Readability 


Students in a writing course at South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary have 
made a three-year study of churchmen’s 
reading, using the readability formula 
developed by Rudolph Flesch. This for- 
mula counts the words in a sentence, the 
number of affixes in words and the refer- 
ences to persons. By this formula writ- 
ing is called easy to read, fairly easy, 
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standard, fairly difficult, difficult, or 
very difficult. The lower the score, the 
easier the reading matter. 

Bible passages, by this test, scored 2.09 
—fairly easy. Students’ writings scored 
approximately 3.50—standard. Other 
writings by students and in church 
papers (Baptist, let us suppose) were 
rated “‘very difficult.” 

The Lord’s Prayer scores 1.20 but a 
Sunday school lesson on the Lord’s 
Prayer in a church periodical scored 4.24 
—fairly difficult. 

Reporting this study, Ora Spaid, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal writer said: “The 
conclusion is inescapable that perhaps 
churchmen wishing to explain the Bible 
would do better if they quit trying to 
explain it and just referred their fol- 
lowers ta a reading of it.” 


Now, the Oberlin Book 


The complete book, giving all official 
documents and addresses at last sum- 
mer’s important conference at Oberlin, 
Ohio, is now available. It is called The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek and edited 
by Paul S. Minear, who was the top 
official for the Oberlin meeting. Pub- 
lished by Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo., 
at $4.00, the book will be a valuable and 
important reference and basis of study 
for reference and study. For two years 
prior to the Oberlin meeting study groups 
were formed in 16 communities in this 
country and Canada to deal with various 
aspects of the central theme, Now, with 
this volume in hand, it would be a good 
thing to see such groups sponsored in 
many other communities. 


GUEST EDITORS 
Value of a Good Teacher 


As taxpayers—federal, state and local 
—Americans are giving much thought 
these days to the costs of an adequate 
education. The question of teachers’ 
salaries rightly ranks high in these con- 
siderations. 

The trouble is, you can no more put 
a price on a good teacher than you can 
judge the real worth of a man by his 
income. There is a dimension of teacher 
dedication that defies salary schedules. 

We cite the Auburn high school math- 
ematics teacher who has initiated post- 
high school math classes on Wednesday 
afternoons—on her own time—as her 
contribution to the need of her students 
and of the nation for better science prep- 
aration. 

It is to be hoped certainly that this 
teacher, and others of her like will re- 
ceive financial rewards for such service 
beyond the ordinary call of duty. But we 
can never hope to find enough such teach- 
ers merely by raising salaries. 

America needs more of this kind of 
devotion to duty, this readiness to give 





more than is required; and not just from 
teachers.—Portland (Maine) Press Her- 
ald. 


Why Pastors Cannot Go Back 


Occasionally people do not see why a 
minister who has moved to another 
church ought not to be invited back to 
funerals, a wedding or baptism. 

The answer may be given in both ethi- 
cal and professional terms. A pastor 
should stay out of his previous parish 
because his return interferes with the 
proper development of loyalty and devo- 
tion of the laymen with their new min- 
ister. Any such return is very embar- 
rassing to the resident pastor and is a 
serious breach of professional ethics, 
Laymen should not ask it and pastors 
should properly refuse. 

“The Presbyterian Digest,” page 891, 
states, “It shall be understood that when 
any minister resigns from a pastorate or 
retires from service and becomes ‘pastor 
emeritus,’ he should cease to perform 
such functions of a pastor as funerals, 
weddings and baptisms.” 

—LAavurRENCE L. Hvuckso.t in the Cin- 
cinnati Presbyterian. 


Guidance Program to 
Have Pilot Study 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (RNS) — Pilot 
studies to determine how community re- 
sources may be used to guide young 
people in their choice of occupation will 
be conducted by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. 

The study will be the first step toward 
carrying out the recommendations of a 
report on public education adopted by 
the General Assembly last year. The 
report had called for closer cooperation 
between churches and public schools in 
vocational guidance. 

A board statement said the project will 
urge youth workers in schools, churches 
and community agencies to study voca- 
tional guidance programs in their areas. 

The project was adopted at a confer- 
ence here attended by 28 representatives 
of high schools, colleges and churches. 

Frank L. Sievers, chief of the guid- 
ance and student personnel section of the 
U.S. Office of Education, commenting on 
the project, said, “We must look toward 
continued and better communication be- 
tween church and school.” 

Public schools must have the active 
support of churches in their vocational 
guidance programs, he said, and churches 
“must lean heavily upon the school for 
many of the specialized skills educators 
possess. A mutual sharing, not only of 
concerns for the individual but also of 
information back and forth with each 
group offering and contributing informa- 
tion and services, can bridge the gaps in 
services to youth.” 
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WHAT, NO MASKS? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Be on your guard against the Scribes 
who enjoy walking around in long robes.” 
—Luke 20:46. 


HE D.D. in the house had just asked 

everybody please to remind him to 
take his robe and hood, as the presbytery 
requested, when he went out to the or- 
dination that night. The young lady in 
the house raised her eyebrows. 

“Gown and hood—” she said. “What, 
no masks?” 

The question asked in fun may have a 
serious answer. Yes, ma’am, masks of 
course. The trouble is, they can’t so easily 
be left behind. By the time a man is a 
D.D., or a M.D., or a Colonel, or a Pro- 
fessor, or a General Manager, or any other 
title rating at least one kow-tow of the first 
or moderate size, he not only has a uni- 
form of sorts—a clerical collar, a gown 
and hood, silver insignia on his shoulders, 
a stethoscope bag, a diamond-centered 
button of the Go-Gettems, International, 
or what not, but he has a mask besides. 
He can’t help it. He wears it everywhere 
he goes. 

He may not like it. Possibly he can 
lay it aside at home, maybe on a fishing 
trip. But when he gets himself up in his 
regalia, whenever he goes out to Speak 
Officially, or even to Sit Officially, as on 
a platform where all he does is to “com- 
plete the Commission” and thus make the 
proceedings legal, the Mask goes with 
him. When you shut your eyes and listen 
to the man you know by the very tone of 
his voice, that “low oratorical hum,” that 
he is talking through it. 


T IS A closely woven mask. Part of it 

is fabricated of Adulthood. He is a 
grown man, expected to act grown-up. 
He may wish sometimes he could be as 
irresponsible as he was when he was 
barefooted and could wear what he 
pleased. He may have thought his moth- 
er was bossy, but listen to his bosses 
now—“Dinner jackets will be worn... . 
The uniform of the day is—. . . All 
ushers will wear white carnations . . 
members of the Commission will wear 
gowns and hoods. . . .” All of which is 
symbolic. As a licensed Adult he has to 
look like one whether he feels like one 
or not. If it comes to punishing his boy 
for a prank, he may sympathize with the 
prankster, but he knows that even the boy 
expects him to wear the Grown-Up’s 
mask. There is no reason in logic why 
even at his age he should not like animal 
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crackers and licorice drops; but if nobody 
else does, his wife will remind him that 
he is supposed to have grown up out of 
these things. He is permitted by public 
opinion to act like a boy only when he 
has plenty of company doing likewise, 
let us say at a football game. So being 
made to wear the mask, it finally comes 
to fit him—or he to fit it. 

Part of his mask is made of sheer 
Respectability. There are certain things 
that are Done in his part of town, at his 
era of the world. There are certain opin- 
ions that are held—political, social, eco- 
nomic, religious; and if he does not hold 
and uphold them, look serious when they 
are mentioned, give voice to them once in 
a while, he will be suspect almost as if 
he were not quite “all there.” These 
things Done and Believed may vary, let 
us say, from Mississippi to Massachu- 
setts; but the mask must be kept on. 
One of the writer’s relatives, along about 
Civil War time, in a rock-ribbed Re- 
publican community was the only man 
not an Irish-Catholic who was a Demo- 
crat. Many heads were shaken over him. 

There is a Presbyterian living some- 
where along the latitude of the low thirties, 
who having come out against segregation, 
for church union, and (the ultimate of- 
fense) for Women Elders, finds his very 
Presbyterianism suspect. It is precisely 
the Man who has Arrived who is spe- 
cially expected never to appear without 
his mask. A community will tolerate a 
good deal from its known eccentrics; but 
from the VIP’s, not so much as a tiny 
beep not in unison with the town’s 
tuning-fork. 


HE MASK these gentlemen wear is 

polished off with Professionalism. 
To speak without figure, the Colonel is 
expected to talk like a Colonel, the 
preacher like a preacher, the physician 
like a specialist. He is expected to use 
language no one else understands. And 
this he does, without effort. His educa- 
tion trained him for years and years in 
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the jargon and the thoughtforms of his 
profession. Not only so, but every time 
he opens his mouth, every time he ap- 
pears in public, people who see his robe 
and hood, so to speak, already have a 
“stereotype,” an image in their minds, 
of how he ought to be; looking at him, 
they expect the mask that goes with the 
uniform. 

Every year a fresh coat of profession- 
alism is added. The man becomes so 
used to it that it becomes his nature. He 
sees through the glazed eyes of his profes- 
sional mask. The doctor sees people as 
cases. The business man, thinking of 
profits not persons, even speaks of his 
stores as “outlets” for his merchandise, 
not places of service. The preacher counts 
up his “communicants,” a basis for com- 
parisons when another church is going to 
call some one. The professor can see some 
Joe College only as a kind of blur in a 
seat in a different corner of the room 
from the one he lectures to. The attorney 
sees a defendant only as a factor in a 
problem: How probable can the im- 
probable be made to sound? Few profes- 
sional persons can maintain the ability 
to look at other people with simple hu- 
man eyes. The mask has dimmed our 
sight. 

Then are we all doomed by one di- 
lemma? Must we renounce education, 
refuse to be professional men of any 
kind, kick respectability into the gutter, 
be childish all our lives? Must we either 
do this or stifle behind our masks? 

NE THOUGHT may help to save 

us from despair. It is that Jesus 
condemned the Scribes not for their robes, 
which convention prescribed; but for 
loving to flounce around in them. To 
love our robes, our hoods, our masks, to 
spend time brushing and shining them, 
is to incur the scorn of the Master. To 
accept them as occupational necessity is 
another thing. 

To be an expert, a_ professional, 
equipped to serve, brings rewards and 
penalties. The mask is a penalty; let us 
not confuse it with reward. 


LIVING STORIES of 
FAMOUS HYMNS 
By Ernest K. Emurian 


Fifty true and dra- 
matic stories telling 
the origin of many 
famous hymns and 
gospel songs. In- 
terestingly written, 
factually authentic, 
these unusual stories 
throw light on the 
tragic as well.as the 
happy experiences 
which inspired nu- 
merous hymns and 
songs. Price $2.00 


Buy it at the new Presbyterian | 
Bookstore in Charlotte ‘ 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Publishers 
131 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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They Said Something! 


Anglican Archbishop JOOST DE BLANK, 
Capetown, South Africa 

It is a sorry state of affairs when 
nearly half of the 131 priests of the An- 
glican Church in South Africa have been 
trained in England because there are 
not enough South African recruits. 

It is to our shame also that many of 
our parishes are woefully understaffed, 
and many of our clergy are working 
themselves to death in the service of the 
church. 


WILLIAM J. VILLAUME, Executive Direc- 
tor of Social Welfare for the National Council 
of Churches 

What is the task of the Good Samari- 
tan in our day? It is: 

To speak up against residence laws 
that aim to restrict help to ‘our own 
people,” but actually starve old people 
and little children in this nation. 

To write congressmen that as Chris- 


tians we believe people in Mississippi 
and Alabama are our neighbors just as 
much as people in Illinois and New York 
and that we want more, rather than less, 
help for the poorer states... . 

The President has subscribed to the 
philosophy that the federal government 
should withdraw from as many of these 
health, welfare and education services 
as possible and transfer responsibility 
to the states and the localities. 

(Such an) omission reflects not only 
a new philosophy, but more seriously, 
a dangerous contentment with inade- 
GUACY. . .. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
slums and blight and overcrowding are 
growing in America’s cities at a more 
rapid rate than the renewal programs 
designed to cure them... . 

We are set up in this health and wel- 
fare business by our Lord, and we can’t 
close up shop without betraying him. 
When we speak of the needs for more 
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adequate public assistance, better medica] 
care, equal educational opportunity, and 
decent housing, we are going about our 
Father’s business. 


G. ROSS FREEMAN, Director of Field Work, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory Univer. 
sity 

It is my firm conviction that a self- 
centered church is as un-Christian as a 
self-centered person. 


Problem Stressed Between 
Suburbanites and Farmers 


Ames, IA. (RNS)—Need for adjust- 
ments in rural churches near cities to 
care for the increased “non-farm” mem- 
bership was emphasized at the Iowa 
Christian Rural Institute here. 

“The city people can’t find their way 
in the country church,” said Harold 
Gilleney, pastor, First Presbyterian 
church, Grimes, Ia., who spoke at a dis- 
cussion group meeting. 

“Farm people have been there all their 
life,” he said. 

Prof. Donald Koontz, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indiana, Ia., told of a survey that 
showed that many of these “non-farm” 
people had said they found the rural 
church “‘too cliquey.” 

But he said suburbanites like the 
friendliness, size, unity and willingness 
to cooperate with other churches which 
thev find in the rural churches. 





... where you can find these fine books 


THE CHURCH 
FACES THE ISMS 


Bost wishes. from Abingdon Press. to 


THE BRAND NEW PRESBYTERIAN BOOKSTORE 
118 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 











Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor. A com- 
pact survey, written by the faculty 
of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
examining the sects challenging major 
Protestant denominations today and 
offering help in dealing with them. 
$4.50 





LETTING GOD 
HELP YOU 


John A. Redhead. How we can over- 
come life’s trials and become the 
servant of God’s will is convincingly 
revealed in a step-by-step process by 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


$2 
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Clarence E. 
Macartney 


THE INVINCIBLE 
CHRIST 


Massey Mott Heltzel. A Southern 
Presbyterian pastor shows with con- 
viction that Christ is today the same 
vital, all-sufficient Person that he was 
in the past—and points out the differ- 
ence this should make in our lives. 


$2 


SALUTE THY SOUL 


Clarence E. Macartney. Written by 
the late Presbyterian author-minister, 
these 13 sermons deal with some of the 
deep issues of Christian faith—the 
choices of the human soul, the power 
of God’s rulership over history, and 
many others. $2 





... or, at any PRESBYTERIAN BOOKSTORE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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WELCOME 


to the 
Charlotte 


Presbyterian 
Book 


Store 


YOU are welcome ... 


. to visit Charlotte’s newest religious 


book store at any time you are in town. 


... to take advantage of its most convenient 
location—in the heart of the downtown 
shopping district, near the major hotels, 
department stores, parking facilities. 

Its address: 118 West Fifth Street, 


1'% blocks from the square. 


... to ask for expert advice on curriculum 
materials, books, supplies for church and 


church school. 
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WE welcome ... 


... this latest opportunity to expand our 
service to Presbyterians and the public 
in the Charlotte area. 


. your visits. While mail orders from 
this area will be handled through the 
Richmond office, you will enjoy the 
convenience of browsing through books, 
looking at supply items, getting personal 
help with selections of Bibles, 
lesson materials, etc. 


... too, we welcome Mrs. Lex Kluttz, 
manager of the Charlotte store, and her 
staff to our big family, which includes 
three other 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


1814 Main Street, Dallas 21, Texas 


8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


“IT’S CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP TO USE YOUR PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES” 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


MARCH 3, 1958 
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Earnest Worker and 
Adult Help Changed 


Plans are being made for redesigning 
the Earnest Worker and the Adult Uni- 
form Quarterly, publications of the Pres- 
byterian, U.S., Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, as voted at the recent meeting 
of the Board. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1959, the Earnest 
Worker will be published quarterly in- 
stead of monthly; it will offer more back- 
ground material but fewer editorial 
articles and illustrations. Also the Scrip- 
ture text will be omitted. 

The Adult Uniform Quarterly will be- 





| oo and other 
outstanding religious 
books are 


featured at the new 














come more of an adult magazine, with 
some general articles included. Also, at 
the same time, a new quarterly, Uniform 
Lessons for Youth, will begin publica- 
tion. 

Some of these changes will come about 
with withdrawal of United Presbyterians 
from participation in these publications, 
in view of the U. P. merger with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

The Board also authorized establish- 
ment of a new staff position: assistant to 
the executive secretary. 

Final plans were made for the execu- 
tive secretary, Marshall C. Dendy, to 
be sent to the World Institute on Chris- 
tian Education to be held next summer 
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WHAT THE 
BIBLE SAYS 
Frank S. Mead 


Compiler 
The Bible holds real help 
for every problem of your 
heart and every question in 


your mind. This is a book | 


of actual quotations from the 
Kings James, RSV, and oth- 
er widely used versions to 
help you in many of life’s 
experiences. A 


gift, too! $1.95 


wonderful | 


ANYONE | 
FOR CALVARY? 
Charles Ray Goff 


From a trainman’s call—“Cal- 

vary next! Anyone for Cal- | 
vary?”—Dr. Goff transports 
the reader to the place of life | 
eternal. Written with beau- | 





tiful simplicity, a book you 
will want to read and give, 
particularly for Lent and | 
Easter. $1.00 | 


TWELVE WHO 
WERE CHOSEN 
The Disciples of Jesus 
William P. Barker 
This book shows that the 
disciples of Jesus were men 
like those you meet today. 
Yet, as believers and doers 


for Christ, they were the 
nucleus of the church. An 


| interesting, inspirational book 


with chapters on each of the 
twelve disciples. $2.00 


WORSHIPING WITH WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
FLORENCE C. BRILLHART 


Forty devotions dramatizing the faith of women of the Bible, and applying their experiences 


A Book of Devotions 


to life today. Each is a complete program, easily adapted for any group or event. 


$2.00 


MR, JONES, MEET THE MASTER PETER MARSHALL 


The depth of Peter Marshall’s greatness and the best of his preaching are found in this 


book of selected sermons and prayers that has sold more than 500,000 copies to date. 


NO WINGS IN THE MANSE 


$2.50 


BETTY FRIST 


Tears and triumphs, pranks, prayers, and fun at the busiest of all homes—the pastor’s. A 
warmly written memoir by the daughter of a pastor who grew up to marry a pastor. $2.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
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in Japan. He will also visit educational 
institutions connected with the Presby- 
terian Church in Japan, Korea and Tai- 
wan. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


N. C. Consolidated 
College Trustees Meet 


Following the recent meeting of the 
trustees of the Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of North Carolina, optimistic 
statements were issued. Notice was taken 
of the suit by four dissenting Flora Mac. 
donald trustees (see page 2), but this 
was called a “last-ditch stand by four 
dissenters.” It is termed a “delaying ac- 
tion” or an “‘irritant” in regard to the 
big program underway. A hearing in 
superior court in Sanford was scheduled 
for March 1, Meanwhile plans to build 
the new college in Laurinburg are pro- 
ceeding, with architects’ drawings on the 
boards. At the last trustees meeting the 
first “strong action” toward defeating the 
dissenting trustees was taken, according 
to President Marshall S. Woodson. The 
board then took recess, instead of ad- 
journing, so as to be recalled on three 
days’ notice. 





Faculty Salaries 
Are Increased 


Students’ increased tuition (from $600 
to $700) at Davidson College, N. C., will 
help bring increases to faculty salaries 
there. However, those students with lim- 
ited funds will have an additional $24,- 
000 added to the grant-in-aid program 
each year to help them. The salary sched- 
ule is as follows: 


Previous Range New Range 
Professors $5500-$8000 $6250-$8250 
Assoc. Prof. $4500-6500  $6000-$7200 
Asst. Prof. $3500-$5500  $4750-$6000 
Instructors $3000-$4500  $4500-$5200 


Queens Campaign Passes 
Million Dollar Mark 


More than a million dollars has been 
pledged to Queens College in the Char- 
lotte area in the initial phase of the $2- 
million Centennial Fund campaign. The 
fund is underway in North and South 
Carolina—the supporting synods. Funds 
will be used for faculty salaries, main- 
tenance endowment and construction of 
a library and residence hall. 






" Callage Graining in 9 Chitstion Atmenphete 
LEES McRAE COLLEGE 
For information write: 
Registrar, Lees McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
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For many years you have known and known about Dr. 


f the Kenneth J. Foreman. Not only during his 25 years as a bril- Presbyterians 

















terian liant teacher at nearby Davidson College but later as a pro- 
— fessor at Louisville Seminary and through his sparkling page 
Mac- in The Presbyterian Outlook each week. 
t this 
’ four , : 
1g ac- The new Charlotte store will make it easy for 
to the you to have Dr. Foreman’s interesting and help- 
ng in ful books and others that we publish: ° 
duled 
build ‘ 
> pro- e FROM THIS DAY FORWARD—Thoughts Dear Friends, 
on the About a Christian Marriage. For those married 
8 for many years (anniversary gift) or those about You are highly favored to have 
wb to be. Cloth bound, $1.75; gift edition, boxed, Mrs. Lex Kluttz in your midst as the 
. The $1.25. manager of the new Presbyterian 
Pes book store across from Ivey’s. 
e GOD’S WILL AND OURS. Brief chapters 
bearing on the puzzle of Predestination—helping We are glad to hear of the warm 
you to understand what it means—and what it welcome being extended the store 
+ $600 — A great help also for group study. Only and Mrs. Kluttz by the Presbyterians 
.., will ¢, paper. of the Charlotte area for we are con- 
yes ened dis wile dunia fident that you will find this new 
P e — arm . 
— Thoughts for a Cold World, Being Fables and ytd of ie 0 value to you 
pe Fantasies about Faith for the Modern Mind, On ang to your churches. 
last year’s Lenten Reading List and an attractive We are sure that you will always 
sonme gift at any season. $3. find a good supply of the important 
0-$7200 books on hand—including, natural- 
ay nae e THE SAINT IN THE WINDOW AND THE ly, those bearing our signature. 
SAINT IN THE HOUSE—a 25¢ folder-greeting, 
paying tribute to good mothers everywhere. Our best to you and to the staff 
— of the new store. 
Char- — 
-—~ — > Of course, to keep up with Dr. Foreman’s Contain, 
h witty, thought-provoking, deeply-stirring and chal- 
Ponds lenging saieie you should aaaaiin to The Pres- OvTLooK PuBLisHERs, INc. 
_main- byterian Outlook at only $5 a year. It is worth 
tion of many times that amount to have all its help 
each week. (See page 11, this issue.) 
Write us for information about other | 





important helps for you: 


Ernest Trice Thompson’s famous ‘‘Portfolio”’ studies 


Outlook Publishers 


1 North 6th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


on the Ten Commandments. Mark, and The Acts. 





Ben L. Rose: Racial Segregation and the Church. 
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HARPER RELIGIOUS BOOKS 








No Escape 
From Life 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND 
BONNELL 


Case histories, selected by the 
minister of New York’s Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
which demonstrate his own 
methods as a counselor and 
illustrate ways to handle the 
problems faced by every min- 
ister in pastoral counseling. 
“The faith of the author him- 
self shines through.”—Les- 
LIE D. WEATHERHEAD. $3.75 





Twelve 
Baskets Full 


By MARGARET T. 
APPLEGARTH 


Inspiring stories of Christian 
stewardship of time, talent 
and treasure. “It is the finest 
book in the Christian stew- 
ardship field . . . immediately 
useful to pastors and speakers 
as a source of illustrations.” 
—T. K. THompson, Execu- 
tive Secretary s Dept. of Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

$3.00 


Harper's 
Bible 
Dictionary 


By MADELEINE S. 
and 
J. LANE MILLER 


Accurate. stimulating and al- 
ways up-to-date. Profusely 
illustrated throughout. 
“Abreast of the latest and 
most assured results of bib- 
lical archeology and histori- 
cal criticism.” —-FREDERICK 
C. GRANT, $7.95. De luxe gift 
edition in hand-grained Mo- 
rocco. In slip case, $18.50 


Add $1 for thumb-indexed copies. 


At your bookseller 
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Weekday Training Called 
Better than on Sundays 


OMAHA, NEBR. (RNS)—Weekday reli- 
gious classes give children ‘‘a better solid 
religious education” than do Sunday 
schools, Minor C. Miller, former execu- 
tive secretary of the Virginia Council of 
Churches, said here. 

In his state, he told a gathering of 
weekday religious education specialists, 
less than half the children aged six to 
16 are enrolled in Sunday schools, “after 
three centuries of separate denomina- 
tional effort.” 

This is in contrast to weekday classes, 
he said, noting that “95 per cent of the 
pupils who have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate have enrolled.” 

Addressing the weekday section of the 
annual meeting of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Council 
of Churches, Dr. Miller called for new 
weekday programs, more trained super- 
visors and adequate financing. 

“Church-owned facilities,” he said, 
“should be equivalent to prevailing 
standards in the public schools.” 


Warning Issued Against 
Churches’ Tax Exemption 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS) — The 
House Ways and Means Committee was 
urged here to curtail tax exemption for 
churches and religious groups when they 
operate commercial business enterprises. 

George W. McKeag, solicitor for the 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
in the USA, and Paul Blanshard, special 
counsel for Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church 
and State, warned that churches should 


not be given special tax advantages under 
the American free enterprise system to 
engage in competitive business ventures, 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is considering a comprehensive reyj- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code to 
close loopholes and eliminate inequities, 

Mr. McKeag read to the Congressmen 
a resolution adopted by the 169th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the USA at Omaha, Nebr., in May, 
1957, which said that it is unethical of 
churches to take advantage of a tax loop- 
hole which permits them to escape en- 
tirely federal taxes on business activity 
unrelated to their spiritual or social min- 
istry. 

He said that it was the sense of the 
General Assembly that “the exemption 
allowed to churches, and conventions and 
associations of churches be removed from 
the Internal Revenue Code.” 

While Presbyterians believe that 
churches should continue to enjoy the 
traditional exemptions accorded them as 
charitable bodies, he said, they feel that 
churches should not compete in non- 
church business activities with private 
businesses that do not enjoy the advan- 
tage of tax exemption. 

Mr. Blanshard told the committee that 
exemption from unrelated business tax 
violates separation of Church and State. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Mackerel Plaza. Peter De Vries. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.75. 

Youth Deserves to Know. G. Curtis 
Jones. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.95. 

Luther’s Works—Vol. 31: Career of the 
Reformer, I. Edited by Harold J. Grimm. 
Muhlenberg Press, Phlidalephia. $5. 

In the Sight of the Lord. Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2. 














Maxton, 


WELCOME, CHARLOTTE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORE, TO OUR AREA 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


North Carolina 











AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Agnes Scott’s association through the University Center in Georgia with other 
educational and cultural agencies in the Atlanta area multiplies many times 
the excellent facilities and opportunities offered at the College itself. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 
For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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Evangelism in the Home Community 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 16, 1958 
Mark 5:18-20; Luke 10:1-2; Acts 5:42; 1 Thes. 1:6-10 


Evangelism in the home community— 
is there need for it? Undoubtedly there 
is, and more than most of us imagine. In 
every community of any size there are 
those who are open or secret unbelievers, 
those who are wholly or largely indiffer- 
ent, those whose names are on the roll of 
the church, but who attend rarely it at 
all; many who attend but have never 
found a vital and satisfactory faith; and 
then there are the little children, the 
growing boys and girls, the young people, 
on whom we depend for the church of 
tomorrow, but who first must be led to 
surrender their hearts and lives to Jesus 
Christ. 

Sometimes in considering the call to 
Christian service we are inclined to over- 
look the opportunities and needs at home. 
So it was with a demoniac whom Jesus 
healed in the country of the Gerasenes 
(Mark 5:1). 


I. Responsibility 

The Gerasene country was on the 
southeastern side of the Sea of Galilee; 
Jews formed only a minority of the pop- 
ulation. In this country was a demoniac, 
quite evidently a maniac, who disturbed 
the entire countryside. 

This lunatic caught sight of Jesus 
from a distance and came bounding to- 
ward him in a mad frenzy, but when he 
drew near his mood changed; calmed and 
in part subdued by the charm or spell of 
the Master, he prostrated himself before 
him. 

Jesus spoke first, “Come out of the 
man, you unclean spirit.””’ The demoniac 
began shrieking aloud, “What have you 
to do with me, Jesus, Son of the Most 
High God.” Jesus then asked the man 
his name. The question was intended 
perhaps to clear his mind and bring him 
more to himself and so under spiritual 
control. The man replied, ‘‘My name is 
Legion; for we are many.” There fol- 
lowed the request of the demons to be 
allowed to enter the herd of swine feed- 
ing nearby, doubtless the common prop- 
erty of the village. This accorded with 
the popular belief that demons could live 
happily only in some kind of an animal 
organism. 

When Jesus granted the request the 
herd stampeded, and two thousand pigs 
tushed down the steep slope into the sea 
and were drowned. 

There is no indication that Jesus fore- 
saw the destruction of the swine, much 
less that he caused it. But if he did for- 
see the loss of the animals, as is generally 
assumed, then he permitted it because it 
Was necessary for the permanent cure of 
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the man that he should be able to con- 
vince himself that the demoniacal powers 
which held him in bondage had quitted 
their hold. And in Jesus’ estimation one 
man was worth more than two thousand 
pigs. 

But that was not the general view. 
Mark tells us that the keepers of the 
swine rushed to the village with the news. 
The people flocked out to see for them- 
selves and found the erstwhile maniac 
clothed and in his right mind, sitting 
with Jesus. Their first emotion was one 
of religious awe. But when the whole 
story was told them they sought to get 
cut of their neighborhood the prophet 
whose presence had cost them so dearly. 

They were more terrified, it seems, by 
the damage to their swine than moved 
by the benefit to the demoniac. As Snow- 
den puts it: “They did not want a 
savior in their country who saved men 
at the expense of pigs. Let the devils 
have the man, but save the hogs. And 
for fear that he might save more men at 
the cost of more pigs they ordered him 
out of their coasts.” 

Jesus had probably intended to stay 
some days on the eastern shore, but at 
their requests he prepared immediately to 
depart. Filled with gratitude the former 
demoniac wished to accompany him. 

Jesus bade him rather to go home to 
his friends and tell them what great 
things the Lord had done for him. Here 
in this country which Jesus had never 
before visited and where so much oppo- 
sition had been aroused, where the 
Gadarene’s former mode of life was 
known and where the transformation 
which Jesus had wrought would be most 
apparent, was the place for him to bear 
his witness “And he went away and 
began to proclaim in the Decapolis how 
much Jesus had done for him,” we read, 
“and all men marveled.” 

This was the way the church grew in 
the early centuries when it was a capital 
crime to confess the name of Jesus—not 
by mass revivalism, or by systematic mis- 
sionary endeavor (Peter and Paul were 
exceptions) but by one person telling an- 
other what Christ had done for him. 
As Philip Schaff summarizes in his His- 
tory of the Christian Church: “Every 
Christian told his neighbor, the laborer 
to his fellow-laborers, the slave to his 
fellow-slave, the servant to his master 
and mistress, the story of his conversion 
as a mariner tells the story of his rescue 
from shipwreck.” And this is the best 
way for the church to grow today, -for 
each man to tell what Jesus has come 
to mean to him. 


Il. Need 

We have been considering our respon- 
sibility for evangelism in the home com- 
munity. What about the need? 

Speaking of the situation in his own 
day, Jesus said, ‘The harvest is plenti- 
ful’ (Luke 10:2). Does this situation 
still prevail? Undoubtedly it does. At 
the close of World War II there came out 
a notable book, Towards the Conversion 
of England, which described the startling 
drift from the church on the part of large 
masses of the people. At the same time 
there was a field of opportunity, “an 
increasing readiness to discuss religion’”’; 
in the universities “young men and 
women who used to argue solely about 
Marx now also argue about religion”; 
“the number of those who listen to reli- 
gious broadcasts . . . has increased by 
nearly fifty per cent.” In America there 
has been no drift from the churches; 
rather the proportion of church members 
to general population ‘has steadily in- 
creased. Here too there is a growing 
readiness to give religion a hearing. 
There is little evidence of genuine re- 
vival, but there can be no doubt but that 
the field is white unto the harvest. 

“But the laborers are few’”—not really 
few in our day when we think of the large 
number of Christian ministers, of teach- 
ers in the Sunday School, of active church 
members—but few as compared with the 
need. There are not enough ministers 
to fill our empty pulpits; not enough 
teachers to supply available classes in 
the Bible school; not enough men and 
women who are willing to speak of Christ 
to their friends and neighbors. 

“Pray therefore the Lord of the harvest 
to send out laborers into his harvest.” 
All of us can do that much, and if we 
do pray sincerely we shall do much more. 
We will encourage our young people to 
enter the ministry. We shall be willing 
to witness ourselves as we have the ability 
and the opportunity. 

Luke tells us that the Lord appointed 
seventy others and sent them on ahead of 
him. Why seventy? Students point out 
that seventy was a symbolic number to 
the Jews: it was the number of the elders 
appointed to help Moses as he led the 
people in the wilderness; the number of 
members in the Sanhedrim, the supreme 
council of the Jews; and, as the Jews 
counted it, there were 70 nations among 
the Gentiles. Perhaps one or all of these 
facts help to explain why seventy disciples 
were chosen to go out on this important 
preaching mission. More important is it 
to note that witnessing to Christ was not 
to be confined to the Twelve, to any pro- 
fessional class, but to the disciples in 
general. He sent them out two-by-two. 
There is still value in going in pairs, 
as we have discovered in our every mem- 
ber canvasses, and also in our visitation 
evangelism programs. “He sent them into 
every town and place where he himself 
was about to come.” The purpose of the 
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seventy was to prepare the way for Jesus. 
It is rare today that Jesus comes into a 
heart where there has not been first a 
human voice to open the way. 


Ill. Witness 


In Acts 5:42 Luke gives us an illus- 
tration of the disciples’ courage in wit- 
nessing to their faith, Peter and John had 
been arrested and ordered “not to speak or 
teach at all in the name of Jesus” (Acts 
4:18). They and the rest of the disciples 
had refused to be intimidated. All of the 
Twelve were thereupon taken into cus- 
tody. Brought before the Sanhedrim, 
they insisted, ‘‘We must obey God rather 
than men” (5:29). The Sadducees were 
ready to vote the death sentence, but were 
compelled by the Pharisees to compro- 
mise. “So they took (Gamaliel’s) advice, 
and when they had called in the apostles, 
they beat them (a cruel and brutal pun- 
ishment) and charged them not to speak 
in the name of-Jesus and let them go. 
Then they left the presence of the coun- 
cil, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer dishonor for the name. 
And every day in the temple and at home 
they did not cease teaching and preaching 
Jesus as the Christ” (5:40-42). 

Our witness is borne under quite dif- 
ferent circumstances. But courage is still 
required. In some lands where govern- 
ments are unfriendly it is physical cour- 
age that is needed. In other lands like 
our own, it is moral courage. And what 
is needed is every-day witness; not simply 
the Sunday witness, but the witness every 
day in the temple (at church) and in the 
home (to members of our own family) 
and, we might add, in the office or shop. 
Not all of us, it is true, are called upon 
to preach or to teach, but some of us are, 
and the simple, heartfelt witness of a 
layman is often more convincing than the 


more studied word of a trained theologian, 


IV. Example 

Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians, 
his earliest extant letter, was written to 
the church which he had founded in 
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Thessalonica on his second missionary 
journey, written several months after 
Paul had been forced to leave the city 
by the hostile action of unbelieving Jews. 
Word reached him of a fierce persecution 
which broke out after his departure. Un- 
able to return to the city, Paul sent Tim- 
othy back to see how his converts had 
prospered. Timothy returned with the 
good news that the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were standing fast in the Lord, they 
were enduring persecution, they were de- 
voted to their faith in Christ. Paul sat 
down in great joy and penned the letter 
which has come down to us. 

He thanks God, first of all, because they 
possess the Christian virtues with their 
fruits, 1:2-3. The great Christian virtues 
are faith, hope and love. Each of these 
virtues bears its appropriate fruit. Faith 
issues in work. Love expresses itself in 
labor. Hope produces patience or stead- 
fastness, as the word is better translated. 
Paul can thank God for this church in 
Thessalonica, not because it has great 
numbers of great wealth or high social 
position, but because its members possess 
the Christian virtues together with their 
fruits. 

He thanks God, in the second place, 
because he knows that they have a share 
in God’s electing love, 1:4-10. He is 
assured of this (1) because the gospel 
came to them not in word only, “but 
also in power, and in the Holy Spirit 
and with full conviction.” He is assured 
of this (2) because ‘you became imita- 
tors of us and of the Lord... .” The 
order is significant—imitators, first of 
us and then of the Lord. Paul is not 
egoistic in thus speaking, but realistic. 
Generally speaking, this is the order in 
experience, We imitate some Christian 
whom we have come to know and admire 
—our parents, it may be, or a teacher, 
or a friend, and only later come to a 
more conscious imitation of Christ. 

“The evidence of history is that (Paul) 
was changed from being a venomous, 
bigoted and cruel persecutor of helpless 
men and women to one who faced death 
not once but many times for his Master’s 
sake, who spent himself night and day 
in the service of others, and who was 
loved as only one could be loved who lived 
the Christ-life. He and his fellow-mis- 
sionaries had come to Thessalonica with a 
new message, but they had backed it with 
the irrefutable evidence of their own 
transformed personalities. They proved 
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the truth of the gospel by their own 
witness. And as is the case with mig. 
sionaries in the foreign field today their 
converts learned to follow in the foot. 
steps of Christ by placing their feet ip 
the prints that their teachers had made.” 
(William Neill in the Torch Bible Com. 
mentary on Thessalonians) 

The Thessalonian Christians who had 
first imitated Paul and then gone on to 
imitate Paul’s Master and Lord became 
themselves an example to others. Their 
lives, based on an imitation of Christ, 
were joyful and radiant (vs. 6); they 
set an example of loyalty to Christ, of 
steadfastness in the face of persecution 
and of brotherly charity which was a 
model to all the believers in Macedonia 
and Greece. Paul goes on to speak of 
their witness “as a clarion call to the 
rest of the world.” Their example of 
faith had become a summons to others, as 
if God were proclaiming through them 
the truth of the saving power of Christ 
so that all mankind should hear. 

“If we think of the constant traffic that 
went on in the ancient world, along the 
great Roman roads, and of the importance 
of Thessalonica as a commercial center 
it is not difficult to imagine how tales of 
a new kind of religious movement would 
be carried by merchants and travelers, 
or with what delight such news would be 
passed on by any Christian who came to 
hear of it.” (Neill) 

Such witness is still compelling. 

“A. J. Cronin puts this age-long truth 
in the mouth of the Chinese scholar who 
for so long had remained aloof and had 
turned aside all the efforts of Father 
Chisholm, the simple missionary priest, 
to convert him to Christianity: ‘The 
goodness of a religion is best judged by 
the goodness of its adherents. My friend 
...+ you have conquered me by example.’” 
(The Keys of the Kingdom) 

“We can state the arguments for Chris- 
tianity and all of them can be argued 
against or scoffed at, excepting one—the 
life it can and does produce. A Christian 
character cannot be confuted. Few are 
preached into the faith; they are won 
when they see an incarnation. There is 
a compulsion in true goodness which can- 
not be gainsaid.” (James W. Clarke in 
The Interpreter’s Bible) 

What impression do the churches of 
our community make upon believers and 
unbelievers in the neighborhood and 
beyond? That is the final question which 
our Bible passages force upon us. For 
evangelism in the home community is 
by word and deed; individuals speak, 
but so also does the church, as a 
community. 
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BOOK NOTES 


John Knox Press, the Presbyterian, 
U. S., book publisher, has announced the 
following spring list: 

Camping Together as Christians, by 
John and Ruth Ensign (Feb. 24); How 
to Teach Luke, by Joseph M. Gettys 
(Feb. 24); The Strong Comfort of God, 
by E. L. Stoffel (Apr. 24); Questions 
Children Ask, by John L. and Arleene 
G. Fairly (Apr. 28); Out of the Whirl- 
wind (Book of Job), by William B. Ward 
(May 12); The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Living Church, by Carl G. Howie 
(May 12); Man’s Estimate of Man, by 
E. H. Robertson (May 12); The Crucial 
Task of Theology, by E. Ashby Johnson 
(Mav 26). * * * 


After ten years, following great initial 
Roman Catholic and other opposition, 
Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power appears once more in a 
complete revision. The first edition sold 
more than 240,000 copies. The new book 
secks to bring the situation up-to-date on 
all fronts. = ik 


Mid-March is to see publication of 
Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park 
Johnson, well known Presbyterian, USA, 
missionary leader in the Middle East. 
Other important titles by Presbyterian 
authors announced by Friendship Press 
include: The Lands Between, John Ba- 
deau; Introducing Islam, J. Christie 
Wilson; Concerns of a Continent, James 
W. Hoffman; The Shadows They Cast, 
Janette T. Harrington; This Is the Mi- 
grant, Louisa Rossiter Shotwell; Always 
an Answer, Alice Hudson Lewis; Leo of 
Africa, Edith Agnew; In One Spirit, D. 
Campbell Wyckoff. 
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Last year’s Friendship Press titles 
running into big figures included Cross 
and Crisis in Japan, Charles W. Igle- 
hart, selling 123,000 copies; and The 
Kingdom Beyond Caste, Liston Pope, 
84,000 copies. Friendship Press is the 
agency serving cooperating Protestant 
denominations in their study materials 
and other publications. 

a ae 

Of special interest on the list of West- 
minster Press books will be Christian 
Education of Adults, by Earl Zeigler, and 
The Witnessing Community, by Suzanne 
de Dietrich, who spent a year in this 
country recently on leave from the Ecu- 
menical Institute. 

* * * 

Among the interesting titles on the 
spring list of Abingdon Press will be a 
title by William Barclay, the popular 
and helpful Scottish writer, Letters to 
the Seven Churches (as mentioned in the 
Book of Revelation); Our Family Wor- 
ships at Home, by Anna Laura and Ed- 
ward W. Gebhard, with specific and 
practical helps for families. 
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Other promising books on family mat- 
ters on the spring list would seem to 
include not only Our Family Worships 
at Home (see above), but also Love and 
Conflict, a book on problems in family 
living by Gibson Winters, published by 
Doubleday & Co., and a Macmillan title, 
Worship and the Modern Child, by John 
G, Williams. 


CHRIST BE WITH ME, By Walter Russell 
Bowie. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn., 
137 pp., $1.75. 

Of devotional books there is no end. 
Some are good, some better. To one who 
has long cherished Robert E. Speer’s little 
book, Five Minutes a Day, this one ap- 
peals, and proves a channel of God’s 
blessing. The meditations (there are 31) 
are constructed on the theme of Jesus 
Christ, who he is and what he does for 
us. Many of these are nuggets of spirit- 
ual gold—e.g., “Following the Light,” 
“The Healing that Comes From Christ,” 
“Power from Quietness,” “The Open 
Door.” 

There are morning and evening prayers 
with a sentence of Scripture for each day. 
The prayers are uplifting—prisms thru 
which the light of God may fall. The 
title of the book, as many will recognize, 
is from St. Patrick’s lovely hymn, “Christ 
be with me, Christ within me.” In Dr. 
Bowie’s choice thought, ““That is the di- 
vine companionship we are seeking. And 
the promise of the gospel is that the love 
and power of God that were in Jesus can 
come again as inward inspiration to be 
‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.’ ” 


A. CLARKE DEAN. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

THE PREACHER’S TASK AND THE STONE 
OF STUMBLING. By D. T. Niles. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 125 pp., $2. 

This altogether fresh and exciting ap- 
proach to the preacher’s task is the latest 
and perhaps the most dramatic example 
ever of the “evangelized” evangelizing 
the “evangelizer.” In this book, the 
grandson of one of the earliest Ceylonese 
converts to Christianity returns to Amer- 
ica to speak as the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
turer on Preaching at Yale in 1957. 


These lectures leave one humbled by 
the magnitude of the task of declaring 
the gospel to a world that finds it offen- 
sive, but thrilled anew by the infinite 
grace of God in Christ which the gospel 
announces. 


Dr. Niles invited a Hindu, a Muslim, 
and a Buddhist to state in turn the one 
central affirmation of the Christian faith 
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which he is unable to accept ‘“‘because it 
contradicts a central affirmation of [his] 
own faith.”’ These “stones of stumbling” 
are found to be: for the Hindu, the 
Christian insistence that Jesus is God 
incarnate; for the Muslim, the Christian 
insistence on a crucified Savior; and for 
the Buddhist, the Christian insistence on 
a Risen Lord. These—incarnation, re- 
demption, and resurrection—are both the 
central affirmations of Christian faith and 
the fundamental reasons for the unpala- 
tability of Christian faith for most of the 
world’s peoples, in America as well as 
in the Orient. 


Are we Christian preachers, then, to 
accommodate the gospel, to remove these 
“rocks of offense,” to make the gospel 
more acceptable? The resounding answer 
is NO! The preacher who tries to do so 
will be crushed by the stone. The preach- 
er’s task is to leave it in the world’s path. 
The world “cannot keep on throwing it 
away forever.” “The only obedience that 
God asks of the preacher is that he does 
not attempt to change the shape of the 
stone... .” It is “meant for judgment 
as well as for fulfillment. . . . Jesus 
Christ is both the preacher’s message and 
his limitation.” 

Dr. Niles is at his best when he is 
declaring this old gospel in new ways. 
The preacher who wants a fresh under- 
standing of his task should take careful 
note. 


SAMUEL W. NEWELL, JR. 
Davidson, N. C. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

August Schmitt, Jr., from Rosedale, 
Miss., to the Columbia, Miss., church. 

W. R. Smith, Il, from Athens, Tenn., 
to the Eastminster church, Asheville 
Highway, Knoxville, Tenn., April 13 

Robert S. Woodson, Yazoo City, Miss., 
has been called as associate pastor of 
Trinity church, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. P. Stephens, trom Battery Park, Va., 
to 35 Plumlee Dr., Portsmouth, Va. 

Samuel M. Inman, from Charlotte, N. C., 
to Collier Rd., Rt. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 

James F. Cooley, from Darien, Ga., to 
the St. Andrews church, 701 W. Broad- 
way, Forrest City, Ark. 








Presbyterian, U.P.-USA 

F. C. Pudsell, from Lafayette, Ind., to 
310 W. 2nd St., Delphos, Ohio. 

Gavin S. Reilly, from the Markham 
church, St. Louis, Mo., to the Butler, Mo., 
church. 

David H. Johnson, Jr., formerly of 
Baxter Springs, Kans., has been instzlled 
as pastor of the First church, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., succeeding Robert Stevenson, 
now in the First church, Arkansas City, 
Kans. 

Wesley R. Harker, formerly of Cobden, 
Ill., has become assistant pastor of the 
First church, Kirksville, Mo. 

George C. Bonnell, formerly of Engle- 
wood, N. J., has become pastor of the 
Union church, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Richard P. Weld, from the West End 
church, Albany, N. Y., to Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 

A. E. Abben, Deer Park, N. Y., is re- 
tiring from the active ministry. 

Lyle B. Buck, from Inlet, N. Y., to as- 
sistant pastor Westminster church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Joseph Stanley, from Niles, Mich., to 
Stillwater, N. Y. 

Arden W. Coe, from Palmyra, N. Y., to 
associate pastor, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Russell W. Shepherd, from Carrollton, 
Ohio, to the Woodhaven church, Ozone 
Park, N. Y 

Maurice E. Farr, from Ft. Covington, 
N. Y., to Ridgeway, Pa. 

Cameron B. Reed, Hamden, 
retiring from the pastorate. 

Gerritt Geurtsen from Madrid, N. Y., 
to Holland, N. Y. 

Douglas W. Gray, from Mariaville, N. 
Y., to Guilderland, N. Y. 

Hugh D. Outterson, from Albion, N. Y., 
to Los Pierdres, Venezuela. 

Paul P. Hagen, from Lakewood, Ohio, 
to Olean, N. Y. 

George J. Murdoch, from Salem, N. Y., 
to the Brunswick church, Troy, N. Y. 

Martin E. Ives, from Heuvelton, N. Y., 
to Wampsville, N. Y. 
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Rudolph C. Meier, Florida, N. Y., is 
retiring from the pastorate. 

Richard A. McGonigal, from Hector, 
N. Y., to assistant pastor First church, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

William H. McKee, of Rochester, N. 
Y., has become assistant pastor of the 
Gates church of that city. 

Roy P. Moore, from Washington, Iowa, 
to State Sanatorium, Oakdale, Iowa. 

J. M. Leister from Rural Valley, Pa., to 
West Pike, Rt. 1, Indiana, Pa. 


DEGREE 

W. Davidson McDowell, pastor of the 
Ladue Chapel, St. Louis, Mo., received 
the D. D. degree from Park College re- 
cently. 

R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Among the Religious Emphasis Week 
speakers at the University of South 
Carolina was Stuart D. Currie of the 
Queens College faculty. 

Frank W. Price, director of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library in New York, 
was a participant in the recent REW 
program at Louisiana State University. 

R. Matthew Lynn, Midland, Texas, pas- 
tor, will be the Spiritual Enrichment 
Week speaker at the Presbyterian Pan- 
American School, Kingsville, Texas, Mar. 
10-14. 


DEATHS 

Homer McMillan, 82, died Feb. 8 in 
Atlanta, Ga. Dr. McMillan retired in 1948 
as executive secretary for Presbyterian, 
U.S., Home Missions after 42 years’ serv- 
ice. Growing up in the Reformed Church 
in America, he was received by the U. S. 
Church in 1904 after brief service in the 
USA Church. He was the author of 
several books on the home missions task. 

Herbert L. Main, Olney, IIl., died Jan. 


Ernest Eugene Gillespie, 88, superi 
tendent of home missions for the Synge 
of North Carolina for more than 25 yearg 
died at his home in Greensboro, N. 
Feb. 22. He retired in 1948. During th 
past 10 years a major interest du 
conference seasons had been the Williz 
Black Home for Christian Workers 
Montreat, N. C., of which he was th 
board chairman. 

John W. Young, 73, died in Jacksog 
Miss., Feb. 5, four days after a heart 
attack. After an eight year pastorate 
Morgan City, Miss., he had only recen 
returned to Belhaven College to re-jo 
its administration where he had earlier 
been field representative for 11 years. 
LECTURER 

Charlies W. Ranson, secretary of th 
International Missionary Council, wi 
deliver the Otts Lectures at LDavidso 
College (N. C.) March 16-18. Dr. Ransoi 
is soon to become secretary of the IMQ4 
Theological Education Fund Committe 
to strengthen key seminaries in As 
Africa and Latin America. 

MARRIED 

John A. Garber, Clifton church, Atlan 
Ga., and Jean B. (Mrs. Alex R.) Batchele 
were married Feb. 18 in Decatur, Ga. F 
Murphy Williams, son-in-law of the brid 
and Paul L. Garber, son of the groom 
and J. Davison Philips, Decatur pastor, 
officiated. Mrs. Garber is the widow ¢ 
the late secretary of Negro Work for th 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Church Ex 
tension. 

James C. Thrash, assistant pastor of 
Ridglea church, Ft. Worth, Texas, ang 
Barbara Bowler, were married in Tyler, 
Texas, Feb. 1, with J. Sherrard Rice ané 
Clifford W. Williams officiating. Mr. an 
Mrs. Thrash are at 3533 Winthrop § 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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